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THE  demand  o£  Germany  and  Italy  for  colonies 
has  revived  in  acute  form  the  imperialist  clashes 
which  were  temporarily  settled  by  the  World 
War.  These  countries,  which  are  industrialized  and 
have  “surplus”  populations,  believe  that  colonies 
would  ease  their  economic  difficulties  by  supplying 
raw  materials,  markets,  and  outlets  for  emigration. 
Moreover,  they  feel  that  they  should  have  terri¬ 
tories  proportionate  to  their  present  power.  The 
claims  of  Germany  have  stirred  up  a  controversy 
with  Britain  and  France  over  special  issues  on 
which  the  two  sides  differ  sharply.  In  its  basic 
aspects,  however,  the  controversy  is  part  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  clash  resulting  from  the  challenge  of  Germany, 
Italy  and  Japan  to  the  world  position  of  Britain 
and  France. 

Although  Germany  began  to  seek  colonies  only 
after  other  powers  had  laid  claim  to  most  of  the 
world’s  colonial  areas,  the  Reich  acquired  an  em¬ 
pire  of  1,053,000  square  miles  between  1884  and 
1914,  nearly  953,000  square  miles  of  which  was  in 
Africa.*  In  1884  and  1885  Bismarck  established  pro¬ 
tectorates  over  Togo,  the  Cameroons,  Southwest 
Africa  and  German  East  Africa.  These  holdings 
were  subsequently  extended  by  “agreements”  with 
native  chiefs  and  by  bargaining  with  other  colonial 
powers.  The  Reich,  however,  having  belatedly  en¬ 
tered  the  race  for  colonies,  considered  its  share  of 
Africa  inadequate  for  its  economic  needs,  and 
worked  consistently  for  a  redistribution  of  African 
lands  in  its  favor.^  Especially  after  1906,  it  in¬ 
tensively  developed  the  economic  resources  of  its 
colonies.  Between  1908  and  1913  it  made  loans 
totaling  223  million  marks  for  non-recurring 

1.  The  population  of  all  the  colonies  in  1913  was  about  13 
million;  that  of  the  African  colonies,  12  million.  Statistisches 
Jahrbtich  jiir  das  deutsche  Reich,  1915,  p.  457. 

2.  Parker  T.  Moon,  Imperialism  and  World  Politics  (New 
York,  Macmillan,  1928),  pp.  118-21. 
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colonial  expenses,  mainly  capital  investment.*  The 
total  external  trade  of  the  colonies  (excluding  Kiao- 
Chow)  grew  from  RM  71,213,000  in  1904  to 
RM  263,400,000  in  1913.'*  Togo  already  had  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  by  1908,  and  in  1914  Ger¬ 
mans  expected  that  within  a  short  time  the  other 
colonies,  especially  the  Cameroons  could  be  made 
to  “psy-”^ 

In  August  and  September  1914  the  Allies 
launched  attacks  against  all  of  Germany’s  African 
colonies.^  Aware  of  the  odds  against  its  forces, 
the  Reich  tried  unsuccessfully  to  invoke  Article  11 
of  the  Berlin  Act  of  February  26,  1885,  which 
bound  the  signatories,  in  case  any  power  possessing 
territories  in  the  conventional  basin  of  the  Congo* 
should  be  engaged  in  war,  to  “lend  their  good 
offices”  in  order  to  secure  the  assent  of  each  bel¬ 
ligerent  to  the  neutralization  of  such  territories.® 
It  has  since  been  charged  that  the  attack  on  the 
German  colonies  constituted  a  violation  of  this 
article.^  The  charge  appears  to  be  unjustified,  since 
the  article  left  each  signatory  free  to  refuse  its 
consent  to  neutralization  of  the  area  in  case  of 

3.  Mary  E.  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany's 
Colonial  Empire  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1930),  p.  272. 

4.  Ibid.,  p.  263. 

5.  Rcinhold  Schober,  Kamerun  (Berlin,  Verlag  von  E.  S. 
Mitticr  fit  Sohn,  1937),  p.  19. 

6.  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany's  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire,  cited,  pp.  363-68. 

7.  The  German  colonies  included  in  this  conventional  area 
were  German  East  Africa  (now  Tanganyika  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi)  and  p.art  of  the  Cameroons.  For  the  exact  territorial  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  area  covered  by  the  Act,  cf.  Royal  Institute  of  Inter¬ 
national  Affairs,  The  Colonial  Problem  (London,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1937),  map  facing  p.  50. 

8.  For  text,  cf.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in 
Africa  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1928),  Vol.  II,  p.  896. 

9.  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany’s  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire,  cited,  pp.  363-64;  Hjalmar  Schacht,  “Germany’s  Colonial 
Demands,”  Foreign  Affairs,  January  1937,  p.  225;  Freiherr  von 
Freytagh-Loringhoven,  Das  Mandatsrecht  in  den  deutschen 
Kolonien  (Munich,  Duncker  fit  Humblot,  1938),  preface,  p.  xviL 
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war.’®  Togo,  the  Cameroons  and  Southwest  Africa 
I  were  captured  by  Allied  troops  in  a  few  months; 
I  German  East  Africa  was  nearly  overrun  by  1917 
but  the  German  army  held  out  until  after  the 
armistice.  In  a  wartime  propaganda  campaign 
carried  on  in  Allied  countries  against  the  return 
of  the  colonies,  it  was  argued  that  German  rule  had 
been  cruel  and  exploitative  and  that  the  Reich  in¬ 
tended  to  use  its  colonies  as  military  and  naval 
bases."  ’^  Moreover,  several  secret  agreements  were 
entered  into  for  the  division  of  the  Reich’s  col¬ 
onies;’^  and  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  wished  to  annex  territories  which  they  had 
conquered.  In  Germany,  meanwhile,  the  govern¬ 
ment  supported  a  movement  which  demanded  the 
'  return  of  German  colonies  and  the  annexation 
of  Allied  colonial  territory.’'’  Although  the  Reich’s 
intentions  were  not  definitely  stated,  widespread 
favor  was  shown  for  the  creation  of  a  Mittelafri\a 
reaching  across  the  continent  and  including  British, 
French  and  Portuguese  territories.’^ 

By  Article  119  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  Ger¬ 
many  renounced  in  favor  of  the  Principal  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  all  its  rights  and  titles  over 
its  oversea  possessions.  Article  22  of  the  Covenant 
of  the  League  of  Nations  provided,  however,  that 
these  territories,  along  with  certain  lands  formerly 
belonging  to  Turkey,  should  be  administered 
under  mandates  prescribing  conditions  designed  to 
further  native  welfare  and  to  limit  exclusive  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  territory  by  any  one  country.  The 
Versailles  Treaty  provisions  dealing  with  German 
property  in  the  former  colonies  were  drastic.  Pur- 
'  suant  to  Articles  120  and  257,  German  government 
property  was  taken  over  by  the  mandatory  powers 
without  being  credited  to  the  reparation  account, 
and  no  portion  of  the  German  public  debt  in- 
•  curred  for  development  of  the  colonies  was  as- 
i  sumed.  Under  Article  297  the  mandatory  powers 

1  could  retain  and  liquidate  German  private  prop¬ 
erty  in  the  mandated  territories;  after  satisfying 
certain  Allied  claims  the  proceeds  were  credited  to 
the  reparation  account;  and  Germany  agreed  to 
compensate  its  nationals  for  their  losses.  The  right 
of  liquidation  was  exercised  in  all  mandated  ter¬ 
ritories  except  Southwest  Africa.  A  German  esti¬ 
mate  places  the  value  of  German  private  property 
in  all  the  territories  at  over  a  billion  marks,  200 
million  marks  of  which  was  in  Southwest  Africa.’® 

i  10.  C£.  Gilbert  Marogcr,  L'Europe  et  la  Question  Coloniale 
(Paris,  Librairie  du  Recucil  Sircy,  1938),  pp.  313-16. 
j  11-12.  Cf.  below,  pp.  133-34. 

13.  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany’s  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire,  cited,  pp.  377-79. 

14.  Ibid.,  pp.  369-73. 

'5.  Cf.  Leonard  Barnes,  Empire  or  Democracy?  (London. 
Gollancz,  1939),  p.  22. 


The  liquidations  brought  much  less  than  this, 
largely  due  to  the  exclusion  of  Germans  from  the 
auctions  except  in  British  Cameroons  and  to  gov¬ 
ernment  “pre-emption” — amounting  to  confisca¬ 
tion — of  many  properties  in  the  French  mandates.’^ 

The  Principal  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  to 
whom  the  colonies  had  been  ceded,  allotted  them 
as  mandated  territories,  mainly  in  accordance  with 
previous  understandings  and  actual  military  occu¬ 
pation.'®  Britain  secured  nearly  all  of  German  East 
Africa  as  Tanganyika  Territory;  the  rest  went  to 
Belgium  as  Ruanda-Urundi.  France  and  Britain 
divided  the  Cameroons  and  Togo,  France  receiving 
the  larger  share  of  each.  South  Africa  obtained  the 
mandate  over  German  Southwest  Africa. 

After  the  withdrawal  of  the  United  States,  the 
principal  Allied  powers  drafted  mandates  which 
were  later  approved  by  the  League  Council.  All 
of  Germany’s  former  African  colonies  except 
Southwest  Africa  were  placed  under  “B”  man¬ 
dates  which,  in  general  terms,  require  the  manda¬ 
tory  to  safeguard  native  welfare  in  certain  respects, 
and  to  grant  equal  trade  treatment  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  nationals  of  all  members  of  the  League. 
Southwest  Africa  was  placed  under  a  “C”  mandate, 
which  allows  the  Union  to  administer  the  country 
“as  an  integral  part”  of  South  Africa,  and  the  open 
door  provisions  are  not  applicable  to  it. 

Although  Germans  contend  that  the  mandated 
territories  have  not  been  developed  as  rapidly  as 
the  Reich  would  have  done,  it  seems  clear  that 
progress  has  taken  place  in  various  respects.  Great 
Britain  has  developed  “indirect  rule,”  a  method 
which  seeks  to  maintain  and  to  make  the  utmost 
use  of  tribal  institutions  and  authorities.  This  sys¬ 
tem,  developed  by  Lord  Lugard  in  Nigeria  and 
applied  by  Sir  Douglas  Cameron  in  Tanganyika  in 
1925,  is  considered  by  proponents  to  be  best  adapted 
to  realize  the  implied  purpose  of  the  mandates — 
to  enable  the  mandated  peoples  to  develop  self- 
government.  France  follows  a  policy,  considered 
by  many  to  contradict  the  spirit  of  the  mandates, 
designed  to  develop  French  civilization  in  the 
colonies  and  mandated  territories,  and  governs 
by  a  somewhat  more  centralized  administration. 

16.  Dr.  Th.  Marx,  “Die  Abschiitzung  des  Wertes  der  privat- 
wirtschaftlichen  Unternehmungen  in  den  deutschen  Schutz- 
gebieten,”  Kolonial-Rtindschau,  Heft  4-6,  pp.  90-99  (1930). 
Cited  by  S.  H.  Frankcl,  Capital  Investment  in  Africa  (London, 
Oxford  University  Press,  1938),  p.  164. 

17.  Cf.  Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa,  cited,  Vol.  1. 
pp.  436-38,  686;  Vol.  II,  p.  295;  Royal  Institute,  The  Colonial 
Problem,  cited,  p.  too. 

18.  The  107,000  square  miles  of  Cameroons  territory  ceded  by 
France  to  Germany  in  1911,  and  the  small  Kionga  “triangle” 
in  German  East  Africa  ceded  by  Portugal  to  Germany  before  the 
war  were,  however,  retroceded  to  their  previous  owners  and  not 
placed  under  mandates.  (See  statistical  table  on  next  page.) 
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AREA.  POPULATION,  AND  EXPORTS  OF  MAND.\TED  TERRITORIES 


Area* 

Population^ 

Exports  as 

Exports  as 

(in  thousands 

(in  thousands) 

.Mandate,  1937^ 

German  Colony, 

of  square  miles) 

EUROPEAN 

NATIVE 

1913^ 

German  East  Africa 

(in  millions  of  old 

U.S.  gold  dollars) 

Tanganyika  (British) 

00.0 

8.5 

5,096.2 

16.4) 

8  ^ 

Ruanda-Urundi  (Belgian) 

21.2 

0.9 

3.385-7 

1.8} 

0-5 

Southwest  Africa 

^23.0 

31.0 

328-5 

10.9 

16.7 

(S.  A.  Union) 

Cameroons 

British 

34.0 

0.4 

817.6 

1-5} 

French 

166.5 

2-3 

2,338.8 

7-4) 

0.9 

Togo 

British 

13.0 

0.04 

293-7 

n 

2.2 

French 

22.0 

0.4 

762.9 

2.0  3 

Totals 

939-7 

43-54 

13,023.4 

40.0 

34-3 

1.  Taken  from  reports  of  the  mandatory  powers  for  1937. 

2.  R.  R.  Kuezynski,  Colonial  Population  (London,  Oxford  University  Press,  1937). 

3.  League  of  Nations,  Statistical  Year-Book.,  1937-38,  p.  224.  See  footnote  51. 

4.  Figures  in  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fiir  das  deutsche  Reich,  igi;  (Berlin,  1915),  converted  into  old  gold  dollars. 

5.  Not  reported  by  mandatory  power.  Cf.  footnote  51,  below,  on  the  exports  of  mandated  territories. 


The  different  native  policies  have  been  much 
debated.*^ 

In  nearly  all  mandated  territories,  increased  care 
has  been  taken  since  the  war  to  maintain  the  na¬ 
tives  in  possession  of  adequate  land.  Advances  have 
been  made  in  certain  respects  in  the  treatment  of 
labor — particularly  restriction  of  flogging  and 
abolition  of  the  use  of  forced  labor  for  private  en¬ 
terprises.  Medical  and  health  services  and  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  have  been  greatly  expanded  in  all 
of  the  territories,  while  economic  production  has 
been  increased  considerably.^® 

Germans  have  criticized  certain  phases  of  man¬ 
dates  administration.  They  have  protested  against 
various  proposals,  pursuant  to  mandate  provisions, 
to  unite  mandated  territories  administratively  with 
adjoining  colonial  areas.^*  Special  objections  have 
also  been  made  to  France’s  use  of  native  troops, 
and  to  various  restrictions  imposed  on  Germans  in 
the  territories.  Whatever  its  merits,  the  aims,  meth¬ 
ods  and  personnel  of  mandate  rule  have,  in  nearly 
20  years,  become  firmly  rooted  in  Germany’s 
former  colonies. 

THE  NAZI  CAMPAIGN  FOR  COLONIES 

.Although  the  Germans,  since  1919,  have  resented 
the  forced  cession  of  their  colonies,^^  the  Weimar 
Republic  could  take  no  effective  steps  to  bring 

19.  Lf.»rd  Hailey,  ,3n  African  Survey  (London,  Oxford  Uni- 
vcTiity  Press,  1938),  pp.  i30'43:  484-9>;  533-35- 

20.  Cf.  table  above,  also  footnote  51. 

21.  Freytagh-Loringhoven,  Das  \4andatsrecht  in  den  deutschen 
Kolonien,  cited. 

22.  Cf.  Townsend,  The  Rite  and  Fall  of  Germany's  Colonial 
Empire,  cited,  pp.  386-88. 


about  their  recovery.  For  some  time,  the  National 
Socialist  party  took  an  ambiguous  attitude  toward 
the  colonial  question.  Article  3  of  the  25-poim 
Nazi  program  of  February  25,  1920  demanded 
colonies  “for  the  nourishment  of  our  people  and 
for  settling  our  surplus  population.”  In  Mein 
Kampf,  on  the  other  hand,  Hitler  criticized  Ger¬ 
many’s  pre-war  colonial  and  trade  policy  and  ad¬ 
vocated  above  all,  the  establishment  of  German 
hegemony  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe.^^'^^  At 
that  time,  apparently.  Hitler  wished  to  postpone 
the  colonial  issue  until  continental  power  had  been 
achieved  and  considered  colonies  as  having  only 
secondary  importance.  Since  1933,  however,  the 
Nazi  government  has  claimed  colonies  with  stead¬ 
ily  increasing  insistence. 

The  early  Nazi  strategy  of  avoiding  a  clash  with 
Britain  and  France  until  German  rearmament  was 
completed  and  the  French  alliance  system  shat¬ 
tered,  dictated  moderation  in  colonial  demands. 
Even  when  the  Reich  had  become  militarily  strong, 
the  Nazis  recognized  that  colonial  claims  could 
be  realized  only  if  Britain  and  France  were  forced 
to  seek  a  general  settlement.  The  German  colonial 
campaign  has  consequently  taken  the  form  of 
long-range  propaganda,  which  has  dealt  with  gen¬ 
eralities  rather  than  precise  terms  suitable  for  ne¬ 
gotiation.  In  March  1935  Hitler  intimated  to  Sir 
John  Simon  that  Germany  would  not  return  to  the 
League  of  Nations  unless  it  were  given  colonies.^^ 

23-25.  Adolf  Hitler,  Mein  Kampf  (English  translation.  New 
York,  Reynal  and  HitchcfKk,  1939),  pp.  892,  937-38,  950. 

26.  Speech  of  Sir  John  Simon,  Parliamentary  Debates,  Hou* 
of  Commons,  April  9,  1935,  col.  986;  May  3,  1935,  col.  686. 
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A  year  later,  after  the  militarization  of  the  Rhine¬ 
land,  the  Reich  offered  to  rejoin  the  League  in  the 
“expectation”  that  the  question  would  be  settled 
by  negotiations  “within  a  reasonable  period.”^^ 
Since  that  time,  Hitler  and  other  Nazi  leaders 
have  frequently  repeated  or  argued  their  claims.^® 
Colonial  propaganda  has  been  reorganized  and 
greatly  intensified  by  the  Reich  Colonial  League, 
headed  by  General  von  Epp.  Through  colonial 
exhibitions,  “Colonial  Weeks,”  speeches  and  writ¬ 
ings,  the  League  works  incessantly  to  win  pub¬ 
lic  support  for  colonial  revision.  In  addition,  the 
foreign  division  of  the  Nazi  party,  since  1933,  has 
mobilized  support  for  the  Reich’s  claims  among 
Germans  in  Southwest  Africa.  Similar  activity  has 
been  noted  among  the  smaller  German  group  in 
Tanganyika.  The  Reich  has  also  revived  its  pre¬ 
war  Colonial  Institute  at  Hamburg,  opened  two 
schools  of  colonial  administration,  and  announced 
the  preparation  of  plans  for  economic  exploitation 
of  colonies  which  may  be  acquired. 

Although  the  Reich  has  apparently  not  presented 
precise  diplomatic  demands,  its  officials  have  usu¬ 
ally  called  for  the  retrocession  of  all  the  former 
colonies.  They  have  expressly  disclaimed  any  in¬ 
tention  of  annexing  other  colonial  territories,  such 
as  the  Belgian  Congo  or  the  Portuguese  posses¬ 
sions.^*^  Due  to  its  close  relations  with  Japan, 
Berlin  has  practically  ignored  the  fact  that  Japan 
rules  former  German  island  possessions  in  the 
northern  Pacific.  Instead,  its  colonial  propaganda 
has  dealt  almost  entirely  with  former  African 
colonies.  German  leaders  deny  that  their  demands 
can  be  satisfied  by  introduction  of  the  open  door 
in  other  colonial  empires,  or  even  by  the  transfer 
of  mandates  to  Germany.^®  In  January  1937  Dr. 
Schacht  named  as  two  conditions  essential  to  the 
solution  of  Germany’s  raw  material  problem: 

“First,  Germany  must  produce  her  raw  materials  on 
territory  under  her  own  management.  Second,  this 
colonial  territory  must  form  part  of  her  own  monetary 
system.”*' 

General  von  Epp  has  recently  written,  however, 
that  Germany  demands  its  former  colonial  empire 

27.  See  memorandum  of  March  7,  1936  to  the  Locarno  powers 
and  peace  plan  of  March  31,  1936,  Royal  Institute  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  Documents  on  International  Affairs,  1936,  pp.  45, 

190. 

a8.  Cf.,  for  example,  Hitler’s  speech  of  September  9,  1936  at 
Nuremberg:  and  his  Reichstag  speeches  of  January  30,  1937, 
February  20,  1938,  and  January  30,  1939. 

29-  Cf.  Hitler’s  Reichstag  speech  of  January  30,  1937.  Royal 
Institute  of  International  Affairs,  Germany’s  Claim  for  Colonies, 
Information  Department  Papers,  No.  23  (rev.  ed.  1939),  pp. 
28-29. 

30.  Erich  Obst,  “Die  Lebensraume  der  Wcltvolker,”  Zeitschrift 
fir  Politic,  January-February  1939,  p.  10. 

31.  Schacht,  "Germany’s  Colonial  Demands,”  cited,  pp.  233- 
34. 
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as  a  whole  and  net,  that  is,  without  encum¬ 
brances.”^^ 

GERMANY’S  CASE  FOR  RESTORATION 

The  Reich  bases  its  case  for  colonial  revision 
mainly  upon  the  arguments,  first,  that  the  forced 
cession  of  its  colonies  in  1919  was  illegal  and 
morally  unjust;  second,  that  it  needs  colonies  for 
economic  reasons;  and  third,  that  the  present  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  world’s  territory  is  inequitable. 

In  the  German  view,  seizure  of  the  colonies  was 
an  illegal  and  immoral  act,  based  on  the  false 
premise  that  German  colonial  administration  had 
been  peculiarly  harsh  toward  natives.  In  the  first 
place,  Germans  argue  that  Article  119  of  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty  contradicts  the  “pre-armistice  agree¬ 
ment,”  under  which  they  had  agreed  to  negotiate 
an  armistice.  This  “pre-armistice  agreement,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  several  notes  between  President  Wilson 
and  the  German  government  between  October  6 
and  November  5,  1918,  and  an  Allied  memoran¬ 
dum  of  the  latter  date,^^  had  in  effect  provided 
that  peace  should  be  negotiated  on  the  basis  of 
President  Wilson’s  Fourteen  Points.  In  the  5th 
point,  the  President  had  called  for 

“A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  ad¬ 
justment  of  all  colonial  claims,  based  upon  a  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  principle  that  in  determining  all  such 
questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popula¬ 
tions  concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equi¬ 
table  claims  of  the  government  whose  title  is  to  be 
determined.” 

The  German  peace  delegation  declared  on  May  29, 
1919  that  “the  basis  of  every  impartial  settlement 
is  that,  before  the  decision,  the  parties  should  be 
heard  and  their  claims  examined,”  and  that  the 
Allies  had  broken  the  agreement  by  depriving  the 
Reich  of  the  colonies  without  discussion.*'*  In  their 
reply  of  June  16  the  Allies  denied  that  the  treaty 
violated  the  rather  vague  5th  point,  and  charged 
that  the  Reich  had  treated  natives  harshly  and 
intended  to  use  its  colonies  as  military  and  naval 
bases  for  future  aggression.**  The  parties  have 
apparently  always  assumed  that  the  conclusion  of 

32.  General  Ritter  von  Epp,  “Die  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung 
der  Kolonicn,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Politih^,  January-February  1939, 
p.  38. 

33.  For  text  of  German  notes  of  (X'tober  6,  12,  20  and  27  to 
President  Wilson,  and  notes  by  President  Wilson  to  the  German 
government  of  October  8,  14  and  23,  and  of  November  5,  the 
last  transmitting  a  memorandum  by  the  Allied  governments, 
cf.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1918,  Supplement  I, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  338,  343,  357,  358,  380,  382,  395,  468. 

34.  For  text,  cf.  International  Conciliation,  October  1919. 

35.  Ihid.,  November,  1919.  For  interpretations  placed  on  the 
pre-armistice  agreement,  cf.  H.  W.  V.  Temperley,  “A  History 
of  the  Peace  Conference  of  Paris  (London,  Oxford  University 
Press,  1920),  Vol.  2.  pp.  246-54,  295-98,  300-302. 
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the  Treaty  of  Versailles  operated  to  take  legal 
title  from  the  Reich.  A  number  of  German  law¬ 
yers,  especially  since  1933,  have,  however,  insisted 
that  the  Reich  is  still  the  legal  sovereign. 

In  the  second  place,  Germans  denounce  the  Al¬ 
lied  charge  that  the  Reich  had  failed  in  colonial 
administration.  National  Socialists  brand  this  ac¬ 
cusation — a  source  of  national  grievance  since  1919 
— as  a  “lie”  and  argue  that  the  colonies  should 
therefore  be  restored.  While  British  writers  disagree 
in  their  views  on  German  colonial  administra¬ 
tion,^^®  most  seem  to  think  that  the  1919  charges 
were  badly  exaggerated  and  that  the  seizure  of  the 
colonies  should  not  have  been  based  on  such  a 
judgment.^*^  It  is  now  generally  realized  that 
Germany’s  colonial  rule  was  short,  and  that  the 
establishment  of  other  colonies  at  the  time  was 
marked  by  abuses.  It  is  true  that,  especially  in  early 
years,  natives  in  German  colonies  suffered  from 
exploitation  by  colonial  companies  and  from  the 
severe  methods  used  by  some  officials.  Several  native 
rebellions,  such  as  that  of  the  Hereros  in  Southwest 
Africa  in  1904-1906  and  the  Maji-Maji  rebellion  in 
East  Africa  in  1905,  were  put  down  with  extreme 
harshness.^’  In  East  Africa  and  Southwest  Africa, 
particularly,  hardship  was  caused  by  large-scale 
alienations  of  native  lands.^®  Under  Reichstag  criti¬ 
cism,  however,  the  German  government  achieved 
considerable  progress  in  abolishing  abuses  after  1906. 
Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to  improve  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  natives  as  well  as  to  develop  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  colonies.^^  By  1914  German  colonial 
administration  had  important  achievements  to  its 
credit,  particularly  in  the  control  of  tropical  dis¬ 
eases  and  the  rapid  development  of  economic  re- 
sources."*® 

Allied  experts  now  deny,  however,  that  the 
charges  of  maladministration  were  the  real  ground 

3Sa.  For  a  favorable  view,  cf.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House 
of  Lords,  February  16,  1938,  col.  728;  for  an  unfavorable  view, 
cf.  L.  S.  Amery,  The  German  Colonial  Claim  (London,  Cham¬ 
bers,  1939),  Chapter  4. 

36.  Cf.  Royal  Institute,  Germany’s  Claim  for  Colonies,  cited, 
PP-  55'56;  Lord  Hailey,  “Les  revendications  coloniales  de 
I’Allemagne  ct  la  Grande-Bretagne,”  L’Esprit  International, 
January  1939,  pp.  28-29. 

37.  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany’s  Colonial  Em¬ 
pire,  cited,  pp.  233-35.  On  German  administration,  cf.  Buell, 
The  Native  Problem  in  Africa,  cited,  Vol.  I,  pp.  448-50;  Vol.  II, 
pp.  274,  276. 

38.  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (London,  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1938),  pp.  725  fl.,  763-68,  774  ff.,  787-90,795-96; 
Buell,  The  Native  Problem  in  Africa,  cited,  Vol.  1,  p.  486, 
Vol.  II,  p.  332.  Shortly  before  the  war,  the  policy  was  reversed. 

39.  Cf.  Townsend,  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Germany’s  Colonial 
Empire,  cited,  pp.  246-301;  Harry  R.  Rudin,  Germans  in  the 
Cameroons  (New  Haven,  Yale  University  Press,  1938),  p.  419. 

40.  Heinrich  Schnee,  “Leistungen  und  Ziele  der  deutschen 
Kolonialverwaltung,”  Zeitschrift  fiir  Politi/^,  January-February 
«9?9,  P-  24. 


for  retention  of  the  colonies.  They  argue  that  an¬ 
nexationist  aims,  both  in  allied  countries  and  in 
Germany,  were  a  natural  outcome  of  the  imperialist 
struggle  before  and  during  the  war  and  that  the 
Reich  would  certainly  have  annexed  colonies  if  it 
had  won.  Once  Germany’s  colonies  had  been  oc¬ 
cupied,  leaders  in  Allied  countries  wanted  to  ex¬ 
clude  Germany  from  the  colonial  field  once  and  for 
all.^‘  At  the  Peace  Conference,  Britain  could  only 
persuade  South  Africa,  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
to  accept  mandates  instead  of  outright  annexation. 
Germans  argue,  however,  that  since  the  “colonial 
guilt  lie”  has  been  generally  disavowed,  the  col¬ 
onies  should  be  returned. 

Since  1933  Reich  spokesmen  have  laid  the  great¬ 
est  stress  on  economic  arguments  for  the  return 
of  their  pre-war  colonies.  They  contend,  especially, 
that  Germany  needs  these  territories  as  sources  of 
raw  materials  within  its  own  currency  system,  and 
as  markets  for  German  manufactures.  In  the  Nazi 
view,  the  mandatory  states  have  taken  over  the 
Reich’s  former  leadership  in  the  trade  of  the  col¬ 
onies.  In  1912  Germany  supplied  62.1  per  cent  of 
the  imports  and  bought  68.3  per  cent  of  the  a- 
ports  of  its  colonial  empire.  Since  the  war,  it  has 
lost  its  predominance  in  this  trade.  Advantages 
enjoyed  by  the  Mandatories — such  as  that  of  con¬ 
trolling  the  purchases  of  the  mandated  territory’s 
government — have  enabled  them  to  make  consid¬ 
erable  gains  as  exporters  to  lands  entrusted  to 
them.  South  Africa,  which  holds  a  “C”  mandate 
over  Southwest  Africa,  supplied  40  per  cent  of  the 
latter’s  imports  in  1937.  The  powers  holding  “B” 
mandates  have,  however,  won  no  exclusive  position 
in  these  markets.  Of  five  “B”  mandates  reporting 
the  origin  of  imports  in  1937,  the  Mandatory  took 
first  place  in  the  imports  of  only  Tanganyika  and 
Ruanda-Urundi,  while  Japan’s  exports  to  all  five 
were  large.'*^  On  the  other  hand,  the  mandatory 
power  was  in  every  case  except  the  British  Cam¬ 
eroons  the  leading  importer  from  mandates  under 

41.  Barnes,  Empire  or  Democracy?  cited,  pp.  21-24;  Amery, 
The  German  Colonial  Claim,  cited.  Chapter  9. 

42.  Of  Tanganyika's  imports  in  1937,  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  24.2  per  cent,  Japan  23.8  per  cent,  Germany  13  pa 
cent,  and  Kenya  and  Uganda  9  per  cent.  Of  imports  of  the 
British  Cameroons  entered  at  Victoria  and  Tiko,  however,  Ga- 
many  supplied  48  per  cent,  the  United  Kingdom  12  per  cent, 
and  Japan  16  per  cent.  About  14  per  cent  of  the  imports  of 
Ruanda-Urundi  came  from  the  Belgian  Congo;  of  the  remain¬ 
der,  26  per  cent  came  from  Belgium,  25  per  cent  from  Japan, 
and  20  per  cent  from  Tanganyika.  French  Cameroons  took 
13  per  cent  of  its  imports  from  France,  24  per  cent  from  Japan, 
21  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  7  per  cent  from 
Germany.  French  Togo  took  about  9  per  cent  of  its  imports 
from  France,  28  per  cent  from  the  United  Kingdom,  14  pa 
cent  from  Japan,  and  7  per  cent  from  Germany.  Figures  taken 
from  the  reports  of  the  mandatory  powers  to  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  for  1937.  British  Togoland  does  not  report 
the  origin  of  its  imports. 
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its  control.'^^  According  to  M.  Rappard,  Vice- 
Chairman  of  the  Mandates  Commission,  this  re¬ 
sults  from  the  free  entry  which  each  Mandatory 
accords  to  goods  from  its  mandated  territories,  in 
contrast  to  the  quotas  and  other  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  elsewhere.'*'*  Mandatory  powers  impose  no 
restrictions  on  the  sale  of  gtxxls  from  mandated 
lands  to  third  states. 

Because  of  its  foreign  exchange  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Reich  demands  its  former  colonies  in 
order  to  have  further  sources  of  raw  materials 
within  its  own  currency  system  and  under  its  own 
management.^’  Germany’s  armament  and  build¬ 
ing  program  requires  amounts  of  raw  materials 
abroad  which  can  hardly  be  paid  for  by  its  ex¬ 
ports.  In  1938  Greater  Germany  had  an  import 
surplus  of  RM  432,400,000.  Faced  with  serious 
difficulty  in  making  foreign  payments,  Nazi  lead¬ 
ers  deny  that  they  have  practical  “access”  to  colonial 
raw  materials.  They  point  out  that  the  foreign 
exchange  deficit  could  be  greatly  reduced  if,  with 
its  own  currency,  the  Reich  could  buy  the  products 
of  its  former  colonies.  According  to  one  estimate, 
this  would  have  saved  Germany  about  RM  200  mil¬ 
lion  in  foreign  exchange  in  1936 — 4  per  cent  of  its 
total  imports."*^  The  exports  of  all  the  former  Ger¬ 
man  colonies  in  1936  would  have  supplied  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  of  the  Reich’s  import  surpluses 
in  individual  products:  oil  fruits,  seeds,  etc.,  14%; 
bananas,  60%;  cocoa,  60%;  sisal  hemp,  261%;  min¬ 
eral  phosphates,  50%;  coffee,  13%.^^  The  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  Austria  and  Bohemia-Moravia  will  reduce 
these  percentages  for  future  years.  Germans  point 
out  that  possession  of  the  colonies  would  improve 
their  foreign  exchange  position  even  if  colonial 
products  were  sold  to  foreign  countries,  so  long  as 
the  Reich  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  colonies’  im¬ 
ports.'*® 

General  von  Epp  estimates  that  within  8  to  10 
years  the  Reich  could  increase  the  exports  of  its 
former  colonies  from  RM  200  million  to  about 

43.  The  United  Kingdom  received  30  per  cent  of  Tanganyika’s 
exports,  while  10  per  cent  went  to  Germany.  Belgium  and  the 
Belgian  Congo  took  nearly  all  of  Ruanda-Urundi’s  exports.  On 
the  other  hand,  Germany  bought  nearly  80  per  cent  of  the 
recorded  exports  from  the  British  Cameroons.  Of  exports  from 
the  French  Cameroons,  53  per  cent  went  to  Trance  and  9  per 
cent  to  Germany,  while  France  bought  67  per  cent  and  Ger¬ 
many  bought  8  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  French  Togoland. 

44.  League  of  Nations,  Permanent  Mandates  Commission, 
Minutes  of  the  Thirty-third  Session  (Geneva,  1937),  p.  m. 

45-  Schacht,  “Germany’s  Colonial  Demands,’’  cited,  pp.  223, 

233:  von  Epp,  “Die  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  der  Kolonien,” 
cited,  p.  35. 

46.  Rudolf  Eicke,  Warum  Attssenhandel?  (Berlin,  Verlag  fur 
Sozialpolitik,  Wirtschaft  und  Statistik  Paul  Schmidt,  4th  cd., 
■938),  p.  94. 

47-  Ibid.,  p.  91. 

48.  Schober,  Kamerttn,  cited,  pp.  73-82. 
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RM  600  million.^^  Germans  believe  that  produc¬ 
tion  of  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  groundnuts  and 
soya  beans  in  the  Cameroons,  Togo  and  Tangan¬ 
yika  could  be  expanded  enough  to  meet  the 
Reich’s  needs  for  vegetable  oils  and  fats.  Extensive 
rubber  cultivation  in  the  Cameroons  would  reduce 
its  dependence  on  foreign  rubber  supplies.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  wool,  cotton  and  other  fibers,  and  min¬ 
erals  would  be  increased.  Some  British  experts 
agree  that  the  production  of  the  territories  can 
be  expanded.’®  Their  exports  have  increased  con¬ 
siderably  since  1913,’*  despite  the  fact  that  the 
mandatory  powers  have  invested  far  less  capital 
in  them  than  did  the  Germans  before  the  war.’’ 
Investors’  hesitation  to  enter  this  field  is  partly 
due  to  uncertainty  concerning  the  future  of  the 
mandates.  Grants-in-aid  by  the  German  govern¬ 
ment  to  the  territories  also  far  exceed  those  made 
since  by  Mandatories.  British  experts  have  re¬ 
cently  recommended  that  means  be  found  for 
increasing  grants-in-aid  or  loans  at  nominal  rates 
of  interest  to  African  territories  for  public  projects, 
and  that  processing  industries  be  built  to  remove 
Africa’s  dependence  on  the  world  market  for  raw 
materials  and  minerals.’^ 

Although  Germany  lacks  free  capital  for  invest¬ 
ment,  its  government-controlled  economy  would 
have  certain  advantages  in  colonial  development. 
By  controlling  the  capital  market,  the  Nazi  govern¬ 
ment  can  direct  capital  into  fields  in  which  it 
wishes  development  to  take  place.  Through  its 
control  of  raw  material  purchases  in  the  Reich,  it 
can,  in  return,  promise  colonial  enterprises  a 
stable,  long-term  market  for  their  products.’'* 
Whether  or  not  Germany  could  make  future 
colonies  “pay”  would  depend  on  the  conditions — 
as  yet  unforeseeable — under  which  it  could  acquire 

49.  Von  Epp,  “Die  wirtschaftliche  Bedeutung  der  Kolonien,” 
cited,  pp.  36-37;  Eicke,  Warum  Attssenhandel?  cited,  p.  94; 
Schober,  Kamerttn,  cited,  p.  76. 

50.  “An  Imperial  Policy,”  The  Economist,  June  10,  1939, 
pp.  585-87.  G.  L.  Steer,  judgment  on  German  Africa  (London, 
Flodder  and  Stoughton,  1939),  p.  325. 

51.  Due  to  the  sharp  decline  in  raw  materials  prices  since 
1913,  the  production  of  the  former  German  colonies  has  in¬ 
creased  considerably  more  than  is  indicated  by  the  export  figures 
of  RM  34,200,000  old  gold  dollars  in  1913  and  40,000,000  old 
gold  dollars  in  1937,  given  in  the  table  on  p.  132.  This  is  made 
clear  by  the  large  increases  in  the  quantities  of  goods  exported. 
The  value  of  African  exports  fluctuates  sharply  with  crops  and 
world  prices  of  raw  materials  and  minerals.  In  fact,  striking 
increases  have  taken  place  since  the  war  in  practically  all  of  the 
main  export  products  of  mandated  territories.  Present  value 
totals  arc  also  incomplete  because  they  do  not  include  exports 
from  British  Togo. 

52.  Frankel,  Capital  Investment  in  Africa,  cited,  table  28,  pp. 

158-59. 

53.  Hailey,  An  African  Survey,  cited,  pp.  1357-58;  Frantcl, 
Capital  Investment  in  Africa,  cited,  p.  172;  “An  Imperial 
Policy,”  cited,  pp.  585-87. 

54.  H.  Croon,  “Wirtschaftspolitische  Eindrucke  in  Ostafrika,” 
Der  Deutsche  V olkjwirt ,  1938,  pp.  2289-90. 
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and  exploit  them.  German  calculations  presuppose 
the  simple  return  of  the  territories,  with  the  right 
to  apply  to  them  the  existing  foreign  trade  and 
exchange  controls.  This  would  give  the  Reich  prac¬ 
tically  an  exclusive  right  of  exploitation.’’  Whether 
Nazi  hopes  of  vigorous  development  could  be 
fulfilled  without  an  increased  use  of  forced  labor 
cannot  be  envisaged  in  advance.  Nor  can  the  effect 
of  such  factors  as  the  treatment  to  be  granted  the 
trade  of  other  powers,  the  status  of  debts  con¬ 
tracted  by  mandate  governments,  and  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  foreign  property  be  foreseen.  The  po¬ 
litical  conditions  of  transfer  would  also  vitally 
affect  the  possibilities  of  economic  development.  If 
the  present  tension  between  the  powers  continued, 
the  Reich’s  economic  energies  might  be  too  fully 
absorbed  in  armament  to  make  large  colonial  pro¬ 
jects  possible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  acquired 
colonies  as  part  of  a  settlement  which  halted  the 
arms  race,  the  German  government  could  probably 
find  means  of  supplying  capital  goods  and  services 
which  would  greatly  increase  their  productive 
capacity.  Prestige  considerations  would  intensify 
the  Reich’s  efforts  along  these  lines.  During  the 
early  years  the  outlays  required  for  colonial  schemes 
might  easily  exceed  the  economic  gains. 

Although  German  writers  stress  the  need  of 
colonies  as  outlets  for  surplus  population,  they  now 
admit  that  their  former  African  territories  cannot 
accommodate  a  mass  emigration  from  the  Reich. 
Instead,  they  favor  a  small  emigration  of  “several 
tens  or  hundreds  of  thousands”  of  Germans  and 
stress  the  general  values  which  such  colonization 
would  have  both  to  the  Reich  and  to  the  colon¬ 
izers.’*’ 

Liberal  economists  generally  point  out  that  a 
return  of  its  former  colonies  could,  at  best,  meet 
only  a  small  part  of  the  Reich’s  needs  for  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  In  their  view,  Germany  can  best  secure  its 
needed  raw  materials  by  assisting  in  the  removal 
of  trade  barriers.  The  Reich  has,  however,  shown 
no  inclination  to  follow  this  course;  and  desires  the 
economic  assets  of  its  former  colonies  even  if  those 
assets  are  smaller  than  German  propaganda  claims. 

Finally,  Germans  consider  it  unfair  that  Britain 
and  France  should  rule  empires  many  times  the 
size  of  their  homelands  while  the  Reich  and  Italy 
are  “cramped  for  space.”  Hitler  has  asserted  that  the 
colonial  status  quo  rests  purely  upon  force,  and 
Nazis  deny  any  obligation  to  accept  it  as  final. 

55.  Cf.  Hailey,  “Les  rcvendications  coloniales  de  I’AlIemagne 
ct  la  Grande-Bretagne,”  cited,  p.  24. 

56.  Cf.  Schnec,  “Leistungen  und  Ziele  der  deutschen  Kolonial- 
verwaltung,”  cited,  p.  26;  Obst,  "Die  Lebensraume  der  Wclt- 
Tolkcr,”  cited,  p.  9. 


GERMANY  S  COLONIAL  CLAIMS  IN  AFRICA 


REACTIONS  IN  FRANCE  AND  BRITAIN 

With  Britain  as  their  spokesman,  the  mandatory 
powers  have  adopted  a  reserved  attitude  toward 
Germany’s  colonial  claims.  On  one  hand,  Britain 
has  argued  that  colonies  cannot  meet  the  Reich’s 
needs  for  raw  materials  and  “living  space,”  and 
has  made  tentative  moves  to  stimulate  collective 
action  to  restore  international  trade.  On  the  other, 
it  has  periodically  refused  to  consider  the  immedi¬ 
ate  transfer  of  mandates  to  Germany,  while  leav¬ 
ing  the  question  of  future  transfer  unsettled. 

In  the  League  Assembly  on  September  ii,  1935, 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare  proposed  a  raw  materials  study 
and  declared  Britain’s  readiness  to  assist  in  a  col¬ 
lective  solution  of  the  problem.  After  a  long  delay, 
the  League  Council  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  question.  In  September  1937  it  issued  a 
comprehensive  report  outlining  the  concerted  steps 
which  might  be  taken  and,  incidentally,  pointing 
out  that  colonial  territories  produce  no  important 
share  of  essential  raw  materials.  Although  Britain 
had  declared  its  unwillingness  to  abolish  tariff 
preferences  in  the  colonial  empire,  it  offered  to 
negotiate  regarding  the  abatement  of  preferences 
in  return  for  trade  concessions  by  other  powers.” 

When  Hitler  advanced  Germany’s  claim  to  col¬ 
onies  in  March  1935,  Sir  John  Simon  answered  that 
transfer  was  not  a  “discussable  question.”’®  A 
year  later,  when  German  colonial  propaganda  had 
intensified,  British  government  statements  became 
less  definite.  In  response  to  frequent  questions, 
Cabinet  Ministers  gave  a  series  of  assurances  to 
Parliament  that  “His  Majesty’s  Government  have 
not  considered,  and  are  not  considering,  the 
handing  over  of  any  of  the  British  colonies  or 
territories  held  under  mandate.””^  Strong  Imperi¬ 
alists  have  frequently  asked  the  government  to  de¬ 
clare  that  such  transfer  would  not  be  considered 
in  the  future.  On  April  6,  1936  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  stated  that  the 
transfer  of  no  British  colony  could  be  considered, 
but  refused  to  commit  himself  with  regard  to 
mandates,  adding  that  Britain  would  net  surrender 
its  mandatory  obligations,  even  to  secure  a  gen¬ 
eral  settlement,  unless  it  was  assured  that  the 
interests  of  the  native  populations  were  fully  safe- 
guarded.*’®  On  April  23,  1936  Prime  Minister  Bald¬ 
win  declared  that  transfer  of  a  mandate  was  not 
possible  except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
League  Council  and  of  the  mandatory  power.^’ 

57.  Royal  Institute,  Germany's  Claim  for  Colonies,  cited,  pp^ 
47-49- 

58.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Commons,  May  3,  I935> 
col.  687. 

59.  Ibid.,  February  12,  1936,  col.  934. 

60.  Ibid.,  April  6,  1936,  cols.  2556-58. 

61.  Ibid.,  April  27,  1936,  cols.  552-53. 
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For  a  time  Mr.  Chamberlain  seemed  willing  to 
I  discuss  the  colonial  question  as  part  of  his  “ap- 
>  peasement”  policy.  In  November  1937  Lord  Hali¬ 
fax  visited  Berlin  to  explore  possibilities  for  a  gen¬ 
eral  settlement  with  Germany.  Shortly  afterward, 
French  and  British  Ministers  discussed  the  colonial 
problem  in  London  but  decided  that  it  could  not 
be  dealt  with  except  in  connection  with  other 
,  issues  and  following  further  study.^^  Until  Ger- 
1  many’s  annexation  of  Austria  on  March  12,  1938, 

London  apparently  continued  to  “examine”  the 
I  problem  of  meeting  the  demands  which  Hitler 
I  had  stated  to  Halifax.  On  March  16,  1938  Mr. 
!  Chamberlain  said  that  “in  the  present  circum- 
I  stances”  nothing  further  could  be  done  on  the 
'  colonial  question.^^ 

j  No  important  negotiations  appear  to  have  taken 
1  place  on  the  matter  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1938.  In  his  conversations  with  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlain  at  Godesberg  on  September  22-23, 
1938,  however,  Hitler  said :  “There  is  one  awkward 
question,  the  colonies,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  for 
war . . .  there  will  be  no  mobilization  about  that.”^** 
Since  Hitler  mentioned  colonies  again  in  his 
speech  at  Munich  on  November  8,^^  Britain  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  Reich  would  present  colonial  de¬ 
mands.  German  officials  declared,  however,  that 
they  expected  the  mandatory  powers  to  initiate 
proposals.  In  his  addresses  of  January  30  and 
April  28,  1939,  Hitler  repeated  his  arguments  for 
the  return  of  the  colonies,  but  the  Reich  appeared 
to  be  deferring  action  on  the  colonial  question 
while  vigorously  pushing  its  expansion  program 
in  Eastern  Europe. 

The  belief  that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  appeasement 
program  might  shortly  involve  colonial  conces- 
■  ‘  sions  led  to  renewed  discussion  in  Britain  and  to 
1  L  considerable  alarm  in  Africa,  especially  in  Tan- 
1  I  ganyika.  In  November  1938  Mr.  Oswald  Pirow, 
^  I  South  African  Minister  of  Defense,  visited  Berlin, 
I  I  Lisbon,  London,  Brussels  and  Rome  on  a  mission 
“  I  which  was  rumored  to  include  informal  conversa- 
I  I  dons  concerning  a  colonial  “deal”  in  which  Ger- 
1-  :  many  would  receive  territories  in  West  Africa — 
«  the  Cameroons,  Togo,  and  parts  of  British,  French, 
C'  i  Belgian  and  Portuguese  colonies.  Portugal  appar- 
f  ently  refused  to  discuss  the  question,  Belgium  de- 
'  dined  to  surrender  any  part  of  the  Congo — al- 
w  I  though  it  did  not  mention  Ruanda-Urundi — and 
Berlin  displayed  little  enthusiasm.^^  The  anti- 

61.  Ibid.,  November  30,  1937,  cols.  1877-78. 

}5>  '  ^3-  Ibid.,  March  16,  1938,  col.  411. 

:  64.  Ibid.,  September  28,  1938,  col.  22. 

65.  New  Yorf{  Times,  November  9,  1938. 
i  66.  Royal  Institute,  Germany's  Claim  for  Colonies,  cited, 
[  PP.  70-72. 


Semitic  outbreaks  of  November  1938  in  Germany 
hardened  opinion  in  Britain  against  the  return  of 
any  colonial  territories.  On  December  7,  1938  Mr. 
MacDonald,  Colonial  Secretary,  said : 

“I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  today  any  section  of 
opinion  in  this  country  that  is  disposed  to  hand  over 
to  any  other  country  the  care  of  any  of  the  territories 
or  peoples  for  whose  government  we  are  responsible, 
either  as  a  colonial  or  as  a  Mandatory  power  ...  it 
is  not  now  an  issue  in  practical  politics.”^^ 

In  France  the  German  colonial  claims  were  dis¬ 
cussed  little  until  after  the  Munich  settlement.*^® 
Anticipating  Franco-British  government  conversa¬ 
tions,  the  Colonial  Commission  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  November  15  strongly  opposed  any 
territorial  cessions,  communicated  these  views  to 
Premier  Daladier,  and  asked  the  government’s  in¬ 
tentions.  On  November  16  M.  Daladier  issued  a 
statement  declaring  that  no  cession  had  been  or 
could  be  considered,  and  that  no  negotiations  were 
intended  on  the  subject.*^^  Italy’s  colonial  demands, 
foreshadowed  in  Count  Ciano’s  speech  of  Novem¬ 
ber  30,  1938,  called  forth  even  stronger  declarations 
by  the  French  government  against  colonial  ces¬ 
sions  under  threat  of  force.^° 

Britain’s  sudden  moves  in  March  1939  to  build 
a  coalition  against  the  German  advance  in  Eastern 
Europe  ruled  out  the  possibility  of  colonial  nego¬ 
tiations  under  existing  conditions.  In  a  speech  of 
June  29,  1939  Viscount  Halifax,  British  Foreign 
Secretary,  said  that  Britain  would  uphold  the 
mandates  system,  but  that  it  was  ready  to  cooperate 
with  other  nations  in  efforts  based  on  mandatory 
principles,  and  “to  go  far  upon  the  economic  side 
.  .  .  in  making  a  wide  application  of  the  principles 
that  now  obtain  in  mandated  territories,  including 
on  terms  of  reciprocity,  that  of  the  open  door.”  He 
declared,  however,  that  nothing  would  be  done 
until  threats  of  force  were  abandoned.^* 


While  European  mandatory  powers  have  post¬ 
poned  the  issue.  South  Africa  has  taken  an  inde¬ 
pendent  course  regarding  Germany’s  colonial 
claims — a  course  dictated  by  its  special  interests  in 
Southwest  Africa  and  Tanganyika  and  its  general 
interests  in  the  continent  as  a  whole.  In  Southwest 

67.  Parliamentary  Debates,  House  of  Ct>nimons,  December  7, 
1938,  col.  1239. 

68.  For  the  French  attitude,  cf.  Maroger,  L’Europe  et  la 
Question  Coloniale,  cited,  pp.  285-95. 

69.  Cf.  Renseignements  Coloniaux,  Supplement  to  L'Afrique 
Franfaise,  December  1938,  pp.  324-27. 
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France,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  June  1,  1939. 
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Africa,  the  Union  government  has  had  considerable 
friction  with  the  German  inhabitants.  It  did  not 
expel  these  Germans  or  confiscate  their  property,  as 
was  done  in  other  mandates,  but  tried  to  win  their 
support  for  the  new  regime.  In  an  exchange  of 
notes  with  the  Reich  on  October  23, 1923  the  Union 
agreed  to  give  the  Germans  the  same  status  as  other 
citizens,  while  the  Reich  recognized  “that  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  South  West  Africa  is  now  bound  up  with 
the  Union,”  and  undertook  to  induce  German  na¬ 
tionals  to  accept  Union  citizenship.^^  In  1924  the 
Union  Parliament  passed  an  act  which  in  effect 
conferred  the  status  of  British  subjects  on  all  resi¬ 
dent  German  nationals  who  did  not,  within  six 
months,  declare  a  desire  not  to  be  naturalized.^^ 
Only  262  Germans  refused  naturalization.  In  1925 
Parliament  enacted  a  constitution  for  the  territory, 
establishing  a  Legislative  Assembly,  an  Executive 
Committee,  and  an  Advisory  Council. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Union  followed  policies 
which  strengthened  its  hold  on  the  mandate  and 
led  to  disputes  with  the  German  population.  Its 
land  policy  favored  settlers  from  the  Union,  and  by 
1936  about  two-thirds  of  the  31,000  white  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  of  that  element.  A  nationality  law 
of  1926,  which  increased  the  residence  period 
required  for  naturalization  from  two  to  five  years, 
delayed  acquisition  of  the  franchise  by  new  German 
settlers.  The  growing  Union  element  favored  the 
outright  incorporation  of  the  mandated  territory  into 
the  Union  as  a  fifth  province.  Moreover,  the  gov¬ 
ernment  refused  the  persistent  demand  to  recog¬ 
nize  German  as  an  official  language  for  all  purposes. 

Despite  controversy  over  these  questions,  the 
Union  and  German  groups  reached  an  agreement 
in  1932  for  cooperation  against  the  economic  de¬ 
pression.  In  1933,  before  the  plan  was  put  into 
effect.  Hitler’s  rise  to  power  in  the  Reich  led  to  a 
wave  of  Nazi  sentiment  among  the  Germans.^'* 
Nazi  party  organizations,  controlled  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  Consul-General  and  a  party  official  from  the 
Reich,  soon  dominated  the  life  of  the  German 
community.  This  in  turn  further  stimulated  the 
“fifth  province”  movement  among  the  Union 
group.  In  May  1934  the  German  members  left 
the  Assembly  in  a  body  and,  after  new  elections, 
the  Assembly  on  November  29,  1934  passed  by  a 
vote  of  12  to  6 — the  German  members  opposing — 
a  resolution  asking  the  mandatory  government  to 
take  steps  to  incorporate  the  territory  into  the 

72.  Union  of  South  Africa,  Report  of  the  Administrator  of 
South  West  Africa  for  the  year  1923  (Cape  Town,  1924), 
U.G.  21 — 1924,  pp.  3  fl. 

73.  Ihid.,  1924,  pp.  7  ff. 

74.  Union  of  South  Africa,  Report  of  South  West  Africa  Com- 
sion  (Pretoria,  1936),  U.G.  26—1936,  pp.  54-64;  Steer,  Judg¬ 
ment  on  German  Africa,  cited,  pp.  1 11-32. 


Union.^^  Meanwhile,  the  Deutscher  Bund  and  the 
Hitler  Youth  —  Nazi  organizations  —  were  sup¬ 
pressed  in  October  and  the  Nazi  leader  deported, 
but  the  organizations  continued  under  other  names. 

The  mandatory  government  appointed  a  com¬ 
mission  in  1935  to  study  the  problem  created  by 
the  growing  rift  between  the  Union  and  German 
elements.  The  commission  disagreed  on  proposals 
for  change,’*^  and  the  Union  government  held  the 
question  in  abeyance.  To  check  Nazi  activity,  it 
issued  a  proclamation  in  1937,  forbidding  aliens  to 
join  any  political  organization  and  making  it  ille¬ 
gal  for  British  subjects  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance 
to  any  foreign  state  or  foreign  political  organiza¬ 
tion.^^  The  Reich  government  protested  against 
this  measure.  The  crescendo  of  Nazi  agitation 
after  Munich  culminated  in  rumors  of  a  Nazi 
putsch  on  Hitler’s  birthday.  To  forestall  this,  the 
Union  government  sent  police  reinforcements  to 
Southwest  Africa  on  April  19,  and  won  support 
from  nearly  all  South  African  political  groups  for 
post  facto  legitimation  of  the  action.^® 

Union  government  spokesmen  have  frequently 
declared  their  determination  to  defend  Southwest 
Africa  against  any  attempt  to  recover  it.^^  The 
Union  also  has  special  interests  in  Tanganyika  as 
an  area  for  future  white  settlement,  a  vital  link 
in  the  imperial  air  route,  and  a  possible  base  of  air 
attacks  against  the  Transvaal.  In  recent  years  South 
Africa  has  taken  a  stand  against  cession  of  Tan¬ 
ganyika  to  any  other  power.  For  a  time  after  1933, 
Union  politicians  —  notably  Mr.  Oswald  Pirow, 
Minister  of  Defense — hoped  to  safeguard  South¬ 
west  Africa  and  Tanganyika  by  offering  Germany 
territories  in  West  Africa.  With  such  plans  in 
mind,  the  government  adopted  a  conciliatory  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  Reich.  In  July  1936  and  November 
1938  Mr.  Pirow  went  to  Europe,  apparently  to 
promote  an  arrangement  by  which  Germany 
should  secure  West  African  territories.  Failing  to 
bring  about  an  agreement,  the  government  appar¬ 
ently  abandoned  the  scheme  and,  in  1939,  raised 
its  defense  appropriation  from  £-1,000,000  to 
8,000,000.  During  the  same  time.  South  African 
opinion  moved  far  in  the  direction  of  cooperation 
with  London  against  Germany’s  attempts  to  re¬ 
cover  the  colonies.®® 

75.  Report  presented  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  of 
South  Africa  to  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  concern¬ 
ing  the  Administration  of  South  West  Africa  for  the  year  1934 
(Pretoria,  1935),  U.G.  20 — 1935,  pp.  5-10. 

76.  Report  of  South  West  Africa  Commission,  cited,  p.  77. 

77.  Royal  Institute,  Germany’s  Claim  for  Colonies,  cited,  p.  86. 

78.  Jan  H.  Hofmeyr,  “Germany’s  Colonial  Claims,”  Foreign 
Affairs,  July  1939,  p.  798. 

79.  Ibid. 
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OBJECTIONS  TO  TRANSFER 

i  Until  recently  certain  British  and  French  groups 
'  favored  a  transfer  of  mandates  to  Germany  as  part 

I  of  a  general  settlement.  Since  the  anti-Semitic  out¬ 
breaks  in  November  1938  and  the  German  moves 
in  Eastern  Europe  during  March  1939,  however, 
British  and  French  opinion  has  been  almost  unani¬ 
mously  opposed  to  transfer.  Perhaps  the  main  ob- 
!  jections  which  have  been  expressed  relate  to  the 

(security  of  their  empires,  the  safeguarding  of  native 
interests,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  mandates 
system. 

France  and  Britain  seem  convinced  that  it  would 
[  be  dangerous  to  make  further  unilateral  conces- 
•  sions  of  any  kind  to  Germany  under  threats  of 
force.  Moreover,  they  believe  that  so  long  as  hostile 
relations  exist  with  the  Reich,  the  mandated  terri¬ 
tories,  if  returned,  might  serve  as  centers  for  hostile 
propaganda,  and  for  naval  and  air  bases.  Military 
!  and  naval  experts  point  out  that  the  developments 
I  in  air  and  submarine  warfare,  the  Italo-German 
alliance,  and  Italy’s  conquest  of  Ethiopia  would 
make  the  strategy  of  a  new  war  in  Africa  different 
from  that  of  1914.  A  French  authority  calculates 
that  Germany’s  former  colonies  could  be  used  as 
bases  of  destructive  bombing  attacks  against  British 
and  French  territories  in  West,  East  and  Central  Af- 
J  rica.*‘  The  Harbor  of  Duala,  in  the  French  Cam- 
eroons,  could  be  built  into  a  strong  submarine  base 
for  attacks  on  Atlantic  shipping.  German  posses¬ 
sion  of  Tanganyika  would  cut  the  British  air  route 
to  South  Africa  and  would  make  air  and  submarine 
attacks  possible  along  the  Indian  Ocean.®^  The 
shipping  route  around  the  Cape  could  be  threat¬ 
ened  from  Southwest  Africa.  Finally,  Italy’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Mediterranean  might  enable  the  axis 
powers  to  keep  a  contact  with  the  African  colonies 

!  which  was  impossible  in  the  last  war.®^  British 
politicians  seem  to  fear  that  in  any  case  the  return 
of  its  former  colonies  would  furnish  Germany  with 
^  j,  an  excuse  to  enlarge  its  fleet. 

“  ^  NATIVE  INTERESTS 
n 

n  I  Mandatory  countries,  particularly  Britain,  believe 
1  that  retrocession  would  mean  the  abandonment  of 
I  the  standards  of  their  colonial  rule.  British  colonial 
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experts  believe  that  the  present  administration  un¬ 
der  mandates  has  brought  steady  progress  to  native 
peoples  and  is  best  adapted  to  secure  their  con¬ 
tinued  development.  Cession  to  the  Nazi  govern¬ 
ment  would,  in  their  view,  mean  a  particularly 
.violent  break  with  the  present  system  and  the 
introduction  of  a  regime  which,  because  of  its  meth¬ 
ods  and  its  racial  doctrines,  would  be  detrimental 
to  native  welfare.  The  Jewish  persecutions  in  No¬ 
vember  1938  provoked  a  strong  reaction  in  England 
and  in  various  African  countries  against  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  any  colonies.  To  meet  these  apprehensions, 
German  writers  have  explained  that  Nazi  racial 
doctrines,  when  applied  in  future  colonies,  will 
merely  prevent  a  mixture  of  races  and  cultures 
and  will  foster  the  Negro’s  own  culture.®"*  This 
policy  is,  they  declare,  similar  to  that  followed  by 
Britain  and  opposed  to  the  French  policy  of  “as¬ 
similation.”  Democratic  critics  consider,  however, 
that  the  practice  of  Nazi  racial  principles — which 
has  involved  mistreatment  of  Jews — in  fact  means 
that  non-German  peoples  are  considered  inferior 
to  Germans  and  given  less  consideration.  They 
believe  that  Nazi  colonial  rule  would  be  more 
arbitrary  and  severe  than  their  own,  especially  be¬ 
cause  of  Germany’s  avowed  aim  to  exploit  inten¬ 
sively  any  territories  received.  They  point  out  that 
public  criticism  of  government  policies  in  parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  press,  which  in  Britain  and  France 
— as  well  as  in  pre-war  Germany — has  tended  to 
check  evils  in  colonial  administration,  is  lacking 
in  the  Third  Reich. 

Second,  British  opinion  generally  holds  that 
acquiescence  in  the  German  claims  would  mean 
the  abandonment  of  a  colonial  policy  directed  to¬ 
ward  the  development  of  native  capacity  for  self- 
rule.  According  to  British  ideology,  the  empire  is 
in  a  process  of  gradual  decentralization  through 
which  dependent  communities  are  gaining  inde¬ 
pendence.®^  Toward  these  communities,  Britain 
claims  to  follow  a  policy  of  “trusteeship,”  both  in 
mandated  territories  and  colonies,  to  safeguard  na¬ 
tive  interests  until  independence  is  reached.  British 
leaders  oppose  any  attempt  to  disrupt  the  “con¬ 
tinuity”  of  this  development  within  the  empire. 
France  and  South  Africa  do  not  follow  the  British 
policy  toward  the  territories  entrusted  to  them. 
The  French  system  seeks  gradually  to  admit  its 
Negro  communities  to  full  participation  in  the 

84.  Cf.  Schnee,  “Leistungen  und  Ziele  der  dcutschen  Kolonial- 
verwaltung,”  cited,  pp.  23-24;  Schober,  Kamerun,  cited,  pp. 
36-41;  Royal  Institute,  Germany's  Claim  to  Colonies,  cited, 
PP-  32-33- 

85.  Lord  Lugard,  “The  Basis  of  the  Claim  for  Colonies,”  In¬ 
ternational  Affairs,  January-February  1936;  Hailey,  “Les  reven- 
dications  coloniales  de  I’Allemagne  et  la  Grande-Bretagnc,” 
cited,  p.  36. 
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political  life  of  the  republic.  South  Africa,  whose 
political  life  is  controlled  by  its  large  European 
population,  aims  to  incorporate  Southwest  Africa 
into  the  Union  on  that  basis. 

Finally,  the  mandatory  powers  oppose  transfer 
to  Germany  on  the  ground  that  this  would  impair 
the  mandates  system.  The  Reich  declares  itself 
unwilling  to  accept  mandates  for  its  former  col¬ 
onies  because  it  rejects  international  supervision 
and  because  the  open  door  regime  would  reduce 
drastically  the  economic  advantage  it  hopes  to 
receive  from  colonies.  The  mandatory  powers 
believe  that  the  mandate  system  has  stimulated 
colonial  progress  through  publicity,  furthered  a 
common  approach  to  colonial  problems,  and  safe¬ 
guarded  the  interests  of  the  community  of  nations 
against  exclusive  exploitation  of  colonial  terri¬ 
tories.**^  They  believe  that  its  abandonment  would 
mean  retrogression  in  colonial  administration. 

Germans  consider  this  entire  ideology  merely  an 
excuse  for  the  continuance  of  the  mandatory  pow¬ 
ers’  rule.  They  do  not  believe  that  Britain  intends 
to  free  its  dependent  territories — mandates  or  col¬ 
onies — within  any  calculable  time.  They  contend 
that,  in  the  main,  mandated  territories  have  been 
treated  as  colonies  existing  for  the  benefit  of  the 
mandatory.  Moreover,  they  point  out  that  the 
mandates  system  has  been  applied  only  to  Ger¬ 
many’s  former  colonies  and  not  to  the  possessions 
of  the  mandatory  powers.  They  believe  that  the 
mandatory  powers  can  prove  the  sincerity  of  their 
argument  only  by  offering  Germany  mandates 
over  its  former  colonies  and  by  placing  their  own 
possessions  under  mandates. 

CONCLUSIONS 

As  alternatives  to  transfer,  several  proposals  have 
been  made,  especially  in  Britain,  for  extending  the 
mandates  system.  The  British  Labor  party  has 
urged  that  the  principle  of  “trusteeship”  be  applied 
in  all  colonial  territories.  Proposals  differ  concern¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  amount  of  supervision  to  be 
exercised  by  the  Mandates  Commission.  Accord- 

86.  Hailey,  An  African  Survey,  cited,  pp.  216-20. 
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ing  to  some  plans,  certain  administrative  services 
over  territories  should  be  transferred  from  na¬ 
tional  governments  to  an  international  authority. 
Other  schemes  look  only  to  the  acceptance  of 
existing  mandatory  obligations  by  all  colonial 
powers.  The  transfer  of  mandates  to  Germany  has 
seldom  been  suggested.  In  his  speech  of  June  29, 
1939  Lord  Halifax  declared  that  Britain  would 
uphold  the  mandates  system  and  maintain  the 
“continuity”  of  its  rule.  He  hinted,  however,  that 
collaboration  of  some  sort  would  be  accepted  on 
the  basis  of  the  mandates  principle,  and  offered 
to  grant  the  open  door  in  British  colonial  terri¬ 
tories  in  return  for  concessions  by  other  powers. 
Since  the  open  door  proposal  reflects  an  important 
trend  of  opinion  in  Britain  and  other  mandatory 
powers  during  recent  years,  concrete  offers  of  this 
nature  seem  more  likely,  as  part  of  a  possible  gen¬ 
eral  settlement,  than  any  other  proposed  alterna¬ 
tives  to  transfer. 

Germany  and  Britain  thus  appear  to  take  posi¬ 
tions  which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  under  present 
conditions.  While  the  Reich  demands  outright 
cession  of  its  former  colonies,  Britain  offers  only 
the  open  door  in  its  own  colonies  and  a  vague 
promise  of  collaboration  on  mandatory  principles. 
Such  concessions,  even  if  concrete,  would  satisfy 
neither  Germany’s  desire  for  prestige  nor  its  eco¬ 
nomic  aims.  The  colonial  issue  has  become  part  of 
a  world-wide  contest  for  supremacy  between  the 
British  coalition  and  that  led  by  Germany.  Some 
English  observers  believe  that  the  Reich  is  using  its 
colonial  claims  only  as  an  “artificial  asset,”  designed 
to  win  British  acquiescence  in  further  Nazi  expan¬ 
sion  in  Europe  and  to  wear  down  the  nerves  of  Ger¬ 
many’s  opponents.  Whether  this  is  true  or  not,  the 
Reich  seems  content  to  repeat  its  colonial  claims 
until  more  vital  continental  issues  are  settled.  On  its 
side,  Britain  and  its  allies  fear  the  strategic  and 
political  effects  of  real  concessions  so  long  as  the 
present  hostility  remains.  Since  each  side  appar¬ 
ently  stakes  its  hopes  on  a  general  settlement  to  be 
reached  after  further  armament  has  increased  its 
power,  neither  Britain  nor  Germany  has  so  far 
stated  terms  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  an  early 
solution. 


The  September  1  issue  of  FOREIGN  POLICY  REPORTS  will  be 


GOLD  POLICY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  By  Howard  /.  Trueblood 

Continued  accumulation  of  gold  by  the  United  States  Treasury  has  aroused  serious  concern. 
This  report  will  trace  the  development  of  our  gold  policy,  the  reasons  for  the  1934-1939  gold 
inflow  and  its  possible  consequences. 
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